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Ne committee in a chapter is more important 


than is the Employment Committee. Employ- 
ment touches the roots of our daily existence. 
It is our daily bread. Merely because jobs are 
now plentiful is no excuse for minimizing even 
temporarily an Employment Committee. Better 
jobs are beckoning constantly. It is the duty of 
every Employment Committee to locate these 
jobs, to list them, and to relay such information 
to less fortunate members who are not happy in 
their present jobs. Do it now, and there will be 
much less to worry about when the boys come 
marching home! 




















EMBERSHIPS in N.S.A, are of three kinds: 

Memberships-At-Large (not affiliated with any 
chapter); Founder Memberships (enrolled before 
installation of the chapter); Associate Member- 
ships (enrolled after installation of the chapter). 
Signatures on a chapter’s charter are not affected 
-by these distinctions. Every member of a chap- 
ter, whether a Founder or an Associate, is sup- 
posed to sign the charter—because the real sig- 
nificance of her signature thereon is her written 
promise to abide by the Constitution and By- 
Laws of N.S.A. 

















HE history of N.S.A. is being daily recorded 

in the form of constantly increasing write-ups 
in the newspapers of the many cities in which 
we have chapters. Each of these write-ups forges 
another link in the story we can someday put 
into interesting booklet form for the whole wide 
world to read about our N.S.A. Therefore, when- 
ever in your own newspaper you read anything 
about N.S.A, or your chapter, please clip the 
article and mail it to National Headquarters. 
You will be reimbursed for the postage. 
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NCLOSED with this issue is your copy of our 

official song. OUR N. S. A. It is punched for 
easy insertion in your loose-leaf binder, because 
we believe that it is there you will want to keep 
it. This one copy is being given to you free of 
charge. However, there will undoubtedly be oc- 
casions when your chapter will have need of ad- 
ditional copies for some special affairs. Such 
copies will be available at only 25c each They 
may be ordered punched or not punched. Merely 
specify your preference. 




















HE paper on which your magazine has been 

printed recently is not of the high quality to 
which we have been accustomed, Not only have 
war regulations restricted a choice of colors, but 
they have made mandatory the use of a 16-pound 
stock instead of the 20-pound stock we have been 
using. This lighter stock, lacking in opacity, ex- 
plains why some of the pririting seems to show 
through from the back of each page. Of course, 
we are seeking a substitute. Please bide with ws. 
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ALTHOUGH not many days of the May mem- 


bership campaign remain, your chapter still 


has an opportunity, by staging a last minute 


rally, to win the cash prize of $50 plus the usual 
$3 for each new member. All membership appli- 
cations inclosed in envelopes bearing a postmark 
dated not later than midnight of May 31 will be 
counted. Consider yourself a membership com- 
mittee of one in doing your bit for your chap- 
ter. After all, the margin of victory might be the 
one membership you yourself obtain, 

















BETTER SPEECH 


WHAT’S THE GOOD WORD? 


Beat: This word means to strike; punish; tread, as 
a path. It is not a synonym for defeat. Do not say 
“Navy beat Army in football; say “Navy defeated 
Army in football”. 


Fail: Must not be used unless conscious effort is in- 
volved. It means to end without success. One cannot 


fail without having tried. Accordingly, it is incorrect to 
say “He failed to hear the telephone”, or “She stum- 
bled but failed to hurt herself”. 


Furnish: This word means to fit out or equip. Too 
often is it erroneously used for provide or supply. A 
firm does not furnish pencils for its stenographers; it 
supplies them. 


Quite: The correct meaning of quite is completely, 
wholly, entirely. It does not mean, as so often intended, 
“to a considerable degree or extent”. “Quite frequently 
he came to dinner” is incorrect, unless it is meant that 
he came to dinner every night, “Quite right”, meaning 
entirely right, is correct. 


Capitol: This is the building in which is housed the 
government of a state. The city in which the capitol 
is located is the capital. 


Around: Around is not a synonym for about or near. 
It concerns things circular; for example, we may walk 
around a circle, but we walk about the streets. We do 


not meet a friend around four o’clock; we meet him 
about four o’clock. 


Out of: In this combination the out is usually super- 
fluous and incorrect, Do not say “Nine out of ten sec- 
retaries”; say “Nine of ten secretaries”, Similarly, do 
not say “It made a man out of him”; say “It made a 
man of him”. 


All of: Here is another instance of the superfluous 
word. Say “All those at the meeting agreed with me”, 
not “All of those at the meeting agreed with me.” 


Head over heels: This is a normal position. If you 
want to indicate a topsy-turvy condition, use heels over ( 
head; for example, “She was heels over head in love”. 


HOW DO YOU PRONOUNCE IT? 


Ignoramus: ig-noh-ray'mus 
Imbroglio: im-brohl’yoh 
Impasse: ihm-pahss’ 
Implacable: im-play’kah-b! 
Impresario: im-pray-sahr’ih-oh 
Incognito: in-kog’nih-toe 
Ingenue: ahn’zhah-new 
Inherent: in-hee’rent 
Inquiry: in-kwy’ri 
Intermezzo: in-ter-med’zoh 
Isthmus: iss’mus 


KEY 


O long (as in note)—oh, 
oe 
short (as in not)—o 
U long (as in cute)—ew 
broad (as in far)—ah (as in tule)—oo 
ah as in sodah short (as in mud)—uh 
E long (as in beet)—ee i ne hgh in — Gl 
" soft (as in age)—y) 
shost Gs & bet(—eh TH soft (as in father)— 
I long (as in bite)—y th 
short (as in bit)—ih N nasal (as in doing)—n 


A long (as in fate)—ay 
short (as in fat)—a . 
(as in fall)—aw 


ws 


BUSINESS ETIQUETTE 


IS IT GOOD MANNERS? 


Do you chew gum while you are working? Or is your sense of propriety still colored by the mid- Re 
Victorian dictum that gum-chewing is a vulgarity? Tn tay] 


Here is an illustration of the old advice that “it is not so much what you do as :t is how you do it”. The 
boar gobbling its food and the fawn nibbling tender shoots of grass are doing one and the same thing, 


The chewing of gum is a healthful habit. Jt aids digestion. It cleans the teeth. It relieves nerve strain. It 


is no less Proper than is the use of tobacco. The female worker has as much right to it as the male worker aes 
has to chewing a cigar or puffing a pipe. 
So, chew your gum if you wish, but do it with grace and decorum, Pile-driver jaws or pop-gun aatics Rev 


might bring back (Heaven help us!) the mid-Victorians. 





THE LETTER CLINIC 


Closing the Letter 


PROBLEMS—QUESTIONS 


GROUP A 


1. What is the purpose of the closing sentences of 
a letter? 


2. Name four effective ways of closing a letter. 


GROUP B 


1. Rewrite the following sentences, omitting stock 
phrases: 
a. Awaiting the shipment of books, we remain .. .. 
b. Expecting to hear from you without delay, we 
are .. .. 
c. Trusting you will write us not later than Sat- 
urday, and oblige .. .. 
d. We beg you to believe that we are at your ser- 
vice. 
2. Write a complete closing sentence using the de- 
finite statement, 
3. Write a closing sentence to imaginary letters us- 
ing a courteous request. 


4. Write a complete closing sentence asking a court- 
eous question. ten 


5. Write a complete closing sentence making a court- 


eous Cemand, 


GROUP C 


Write closing sentences for each of the following 


situations: 


a. A man has written asking for an insurance pol- 


icy which he wishes to purchase, 


b. Greene & Crane, photographers, have asked fer 
certain information which you are giving in the 


letter. 


! c. Miss Mary Henderson has applied for a: position 
in your office. You have written.to Harman & 
Mayer for information regarding het work. She 


was employed by them for two. years.. . 


S$ ipic-- 


SOLUTIONS—ANSWERS * i 


GROUP A 


1. The closing sentences should be clear, specific, 
and friendly, Their purpose is to induce the de- 
sired action on the part of the reader. 

2. c. Make a definite statement. 

b. Make a courteous request. 
c. Ask a pertinent question, 
d. Make a courteous demand. 


GROUP B 
1. a. Awaiting and we remain are stock phases and 
leave a bad impression with the reader. 


Revised: Please make shipment so it will reach us by 
July 15. 


b. Expecting has been overworked. It also leaves 
the wrong impression. We are does not belong 
in a business letter in connection with closing 
sentences or the complimentary close. 


Revised: May we hear from you before July 7. (This 
is a courteous request so the punctuation is a peri- 
od.) 

c. Trusting and oblige are very hackneyed. 


Revised: If we receive your letter before Saturday the 
twenty-third, it will . .. .. 


d. The entire semtence is hackneyed’ and shows 
servility. There is no need to peg” or kowtow: to’ 
any one im a business letter; 

Revised: Your orders will be given ‘Prompt ‘attention. 
2. Definite statement: 
Immediately upon receipt of your order, ‘we 
aes a, 
3. Courteous request: ris 7 
Will you please write us before May 10, bs ty 
; 4, Courteous question: na 
Can you arrange to do this before Saturday? 
.5. Courteous demand: 


Please fill out and return the enclosed blank be- 
fore .. .. .. 


GROUP C 
\ 2 Upon receipt of the completed application, blank 
. for which is enclosed, together with the first 


semi-annual premium, we will send the Policy 
you requested. 


b. With this information— 


~ eR” 


c. Any information you send along these lines will 
be appreciated. It - of course, be in confi- 
dence, 





PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


SPORTSMANSHIP 
By H. Robilnson Shipherd, Ph.D., Litt.D 


Can you—do you—accept defeat xracefully? 

That’s a “tough” question, isn’t it? Is there anything 
much harder to do? And is there any pleasanter play- 
fellow, than one who is a “good sport,” and is as 
«cheerful and good-humored after losing as he is after 
winning? 

There, indeed, is the real test of good nature. You 
gather with three friends, for an evening of bridge. 
Une of these friends is your partner; the other two 
become your opponents; hence you two tend to draw 
together, and to draw away from the others. The cards 
fiuctuate, and skill varies. First you go ahead, and are 
elated; and then the others catch up and pass you, and 
they are elated—perhaps they do a little audible 
gloating, and “razz” you. Their victory may grow, un- 
til at the evening’s end they are several thousand 
points ahead, and are irrepressibly jubilant, praising 
their own unique skill. 

. Can you “take it”? You know their victory was part- 
ly luck—the fall of the cards, lucky leads, lucky dis- 
tribution, and so on; perhaps you and your partner 
are really better players than the winners. Is there a 
mean urge in your heart to “sound off” at your glee- 
ful opponents? Or can you quite genuinely say to your- 
self, “‘Why, these are my good friends! ‘They had their 
turn of luck tonight, and I’m truly glad! We’ve had 
good luck before, and shall again,” and then as sin- 
cerely laugh and quip with them,—remembering it’s 


ali a game, purely for fun, and that you entered it with 
these good friends fully willing to win or lose. 
Do you remember that queer phrase you learned in 


physics, back in school days, with its seven-dollar’ 
word,—‘“the impenetrability of matter’? It means 

simply that two bodies can’t occupy the same space. 

You've learned that lesson since, sometimes painfully.: 
When someone else became office manager for your 

fiem, that meant that you weren’t. And when you be- 

came secretary to the president, that meant that the 

six other aspirants for the place were disappointed. 

But you and they were all “good sports,” and took 

your appointment with a smile. 

All progress seems to be in single lines: we stand in 
line, and all who aren’t behind us are ahead of us. 
Many may be called, when only one is to be chosen. 
A thousand of us apply for fifty jobs—950 must be 
prepared for disappointment. Can we be satisfied— 
really—with having done our honorable best, and rest 
ia the belief that there must have been fifty better than 
we were? ; 

You can’t help being disappointed; but you can help 
being envious, jealous, embittered: those are poisons 
as deadly as Cleopatra’s asp. Rancor in defeat is the 
one thing a “good sport” is always without—even when 
the game is not play, but in deadly earnest, for high 
stakes, If you lose this time, you lese no precious hours 
‘or temper bewailing your ill luck or beating the win- 
ner’s methods. You pick yourself up, saying, “They 
can’t keep a good man down!” and immediately go 
to work yourself, planning your campaign, and mak- 
ing sure you will be the top candidate in the next con- 
.test. You haven’s time for anything but a winning 
campaign. No good athlete dares let. himself get 
“sore”— he’s got to devote all his faculties and ener- 


. 


gies to winning—during this game, and for the next 
one. 

Does some of your best work: seem to go unnoticed 
and unappreciated? Stop “fussing” about it: keep mak- 
ing your work better and better. Why Because (1) 
you cannot know that it isn’t appreciated; because (2) 
if it keeps getting better and better it is bound even- 
tually to be discovered; and because (3) no good work 
is ever lost—it goes on piling up to make you more 
and more capable, efficient, and valuable. 

In this certain knowledge you can go confidently, 
serenely on, through all the temporary setbacks and 
disappointments that keep making you always a more 
skilful, persistent contestant and a happier, more at- 
tractive person—always a “good sport.” 

1. Start Your Treasure Hunt for Words.—Begin at 
once collecting words that suggest sportsmanship: 
gracious, graciousness 
self-control 
serene 
Magnanimous 
a good loser 
tair-minded 
fair play 
ungrudging 
good-tempered, sweet-tempered 
generous, generous-spirited 
unruffled 
broadminded 
philosophical 
may the best man win 

2. Write about “Good Sports.”—Take a few minutes 
every day to compose a few sentences about people 
whose sportsmanship you admire: 

“You put up a grand fight: I take off my hat to you, 
and congratulate you on a well--earned victory.” 

“She declared that it did her more real good to lose 
to a good contestant than to win over a poor one.” 

“He played for the sake of the game rather than for 
the victory. If the victory came, fine; if it didn’t, he 
had had his real fun.” 

3. Read Shakspeare’s Tempest and As You Like It. 
—Prospero in The Tempest and the banished exiles in 
As You Like It are notable for their lack of bitterness 
against those who have done them great wrong. They 
refuse to let their undeserved misfortunes poison their 
exiled lives, but get all the happiness they can where 
they are. Notice, as you re-read the plays, the many 
evidences of their serene temper. 

4. Your Other Reading—Two famous poems by 
Kipling celebrate this fine quality of sportsmanship: 
“The Ballad of East and West” and “Gunga Din.” 
Two noble-spirited examples in prose fiction are Ellen 
Pascoe in Mary Ellen Chase’s story, Dawn in Lyo- 
nesse; and Father Chisholm in A, J. Cronin’s The 
Keys of the Kingdom. 

5. Your Letters—As in your speech and manner, so 
in all your letters, make it a point that pique and re- 
sentment never show—only friendliness and good tem- 
per: no matter what the provocation. 

Make it a habit to expatiate, in your letters to 
friends, on the “good sports” you know or meet, ‘in 
books and everywhere else. 








